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ITH a meal or as a snack, a cold glass of milk is a delicious treat for all 

members of the family. Milk also combines well with many foods—in 
soups, main dishes and desserts. This bulletin describes the value of milk as a 
food and shows you how to use appreciable amounts of milk in interesting ways 
throughout the year. 

Nutritionists recommend milk for all age groups. Children need milk for 
normal health and growth; adults need it for repair of tissues and for a general 
feeling of well-being. Milk is a bargain both in terms of money and calories 
because it is a valuable source of important amounts of calcium, riboflavin, and 
protein. 

To keep fresh milk at its best, give it good care at home. Store it covered in 
the refrigerator. 

The recipes in this bulletin suggest ways of using milk in any course in the 
meal. You will find a guide to the recipes on page 7. 


WHEN YOU BUY MILK 


Several different kinds of milk are available—among them are whole, homo- 
genized, skim, buttermilk, and evaporated milk. When you make your choice, 
consider price, flavor, and nutritive value. Consider, also, the use you will make 
of it and the storage facilities you have. 


Pasteurized milk 

Whatever kind you buy, choose pasteurized milk for safety’s sake. Pasteur- 
ized milk is safe milk. In the pasteurizing process, the harmful bacteria which 
may be present are destroyed. The nutrients for which milk is especially valued 
—calcium, protein, and riboflavin—are not affected by this process. 
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Homogenized milk 

Homogenized milk is whole milk that has been treated mechanically in order 
to reduce the size of the fat globules. As a result, the fat is uniformly distrib- 
uted and does not rise to form a cream line. Homogenized milk often costs 
a penny or two more than fresh whole milk. 


Skim milk 

Skim milk is whole milk from which the fat has been removed. Skim milk 
also lacks vitamin A found in whole milk, but contains the same excellent pro- 
tein, calcium, and riboflavin of whole milk. When you use skim milk exclus- 
ively, be sure to include other sources of vitamin A in the day’s meals. Three 
tablespoons of butter provide as much vitamin A as a quart of whole milk. 

Skim milk usually sells for less per quart than fresh whole milk, but the 
difference is not great because all the costs involved in handling fresh whole 
milk apply to skim milk as well. 


Buttermilk 

Buttermilk is made by adding selected bacteria to pasteurized skim milk. 
These bacteria are not harmful; the acid which they produce is responsible for 
the characteristic flavor and texture of buttermilk. It is similar to skim milk in 
its food value. 


Evaporated milk 
Evaporated milk is whole milk from which about half of the water has been 


removed. The concentrated milk which remains is then homogenized and 
canned. Evaporated milk is usually packed in 144 ounce (1% cups) and 6 ounce 
(% cup) cans. When evaporated milk is combined with an equal measure of 
water, it has about the same nutritive value as the same amount of whole milk. 
Because of the heat treatment used in processing, you may notice a slight dif- 
ference in the color and flavor of evaporated milk. 


HOW TO STRETCH THE MILK DOLLAR 


Nutritionwise, milk is an excellent buy for the money. Milk is one of our 
least expensive sources of calories, protein, calcium, and riboflavin. To buy it 
in the most economical way possible, investigate your local market. It may be 
possible for you to: 

1. Buy several quarts at a time. Sometimes you will get a discount when you 
buy several quarts at a time. 

2. Buy milk in larger sized containers. The 2-quart size usually presents no 
problems in handling or in storage and may be slightly cheaper. 

3. Buy milk at the store. It may be cheaper than having it delivered. 

4. Buy milk in bottles. In some areas milk that is packaged in disposable 
cardboard containers costs more. 

5. Use the top milk of whole milk as cream. With care, a quart of regular 
whole milk will yield as much as % cup of cream that will whip. A siphon 
helps to make the job of separation easier. The cream which remains still 
gives flavor to the milk. 


CARE OF MILK 


Keep milk cool 

To retain the food value, sanitary quality, and flavor of milk, store it in cov- 
ered containers in the refrigerator as soon as possible. Remove milk from the 
refrigerator only as needed because it is perishable and may spoil rapidly. When 
stored in the coldest part of the refrigerator, milk may keep its good quality 
for as long as a week. When milk is kept at room temperature for four to five 
hours, it may develop off-flavors and odors. 


Keep milk clean 

Do not mix fresh milk with old unless you plan to use it immediately. The 
more you handle milk in transferring it from one container to another, the more 
opportunity there is to introduce contamination. 


Protect milk from strong light 

Considerable riboflavin and vitamin C in milk are lost when milk is allowed 
to stand in sunlight, a sunny window, or unprotected on the doorstep. Sunlight 
also affects the flavor of milk; milk standing in sunlight on the doorstep will 
rapidly develop an off-flavor. If the milk is delivered in clear glass bottles and 
cannot be refrigerated immediately, provide an insulated receiving box with a 
cover for it. Milk in cardboard containers will retain more riboflavin when ex- 
posed to bright sunlight than will milk in glass bottles. 
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MILK IS MORE THAN A BEVERAGE 


Milk is an excellent food. It is one of the best sources of calcium which is 
needed for building strong bones, teeth and blood; it is also needed for the 
clotting of blood and for the normal action of the muscle. Milk is especially 
important as a source of riboflavin, too. Riboflavin (B,) is needed for growth, 
for healthy eyes and skin, and to help prolong the vigor of youth. The protein 
in milk, like other protein from animal sources, is of high quality. Protein is 
important for the building and maintaining of body tissues. 

Diets which are generous in milk are seldom inadequate in calcium and ribo- 
flavin; diets low in milk are seldom adequate without special planning. 


Calories in milk 
Milk is a bargain in terms of calories because when you spend money for 
milk, you get, in addition to calories, important amounts of protein, riboflavin, 
and calcium. One glass of milk provides 165 calories. A glass of skim milk 
or buttermilk contains 90 calories. When the cream is taken from a bottle of 
whole milk, the remaining milk contains between 90 and 140 calories per glass. 
Drinking milk between meals can be a saving in calories because it curbs 
your hunger and prevents you from over-eating at mealtime. A glass of whole 
milk has a staying quality which helps to prevent you from having a worn-out 
feeling before the next meal—a real saving in frayed nerves and morale. 
Remember that when you have a cup of tea or coffee at mealtime you do not 
need to exclude a glass of milk. Milk is a beverage that has real food value. 
Milk in cooked foods makes a valuable contribution to the amount of milk 
needed for a day. However, while you may be able to get the recommended 
amount of milk (see page 6) in cooked foods for a day or two, the diet may 
become quite monotonous. It would consist largely of milk soups, creamed 
main dishes, and custard-like desserts. 


MILK FOR ALL AGES 


Children need milk for normal health and growth. Because children are 
growing rapidly, their need for the important building materials, protein and 
calcium, is greater than that of an adult. Milk provides both of these nutrients. 
It is the best food source of calcium and supplies important amounts of protein. 
A recent study of diets of school children in Central New York State revealed 
that many of the diets did not meet the recommended allowances with respect 
to calcium. During adolescence, one of the most rapid growth periods in the 
child’s life, the need for these structural materials is high. Yet teen-age girls 
are likely to drink less milk in a mistaken attempt to lose weight. 


Adults need milk, too, for the repair of body tissues and for a general feel- 
ing of well-being. Although the importance of milk for the growing child is 
frequently recognized, its importance for adults is often ignored. Dr. Hazel 
Steibeling, a nutritionist in the United States Department of Agriculture says, 
“As a group, women probably consume the least milk—less than men, less than 
teen-agers, and less than younger children. Older women use less than younger 
women ;”” and this is true in spite of the importance of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin in preserving the characteristics of youth! 

Pregnant and nursing mothers require especially large amounts of milk. Dur- 
ing this period there is extra demand for body-building materials. 


How much milk? 
Nutritionists recommend the following daily amounts of milk: 
Children under 10... 3 to 4 cups 
4 cups at least 
...2 to 3 cups 
.....4 cups 
6 to 8 cups 


COOKING WITH MILK 
Heating milk 


To prevent scorching when you heat milk, use moderately low, even tempera- 
tures. Cover or stir milk while you are heating it to prevent scum formation. 
Milk tends to boil over so watch it closely during heating. To scald milk means 
to heat milk to just below the boiling point or to a temperature of 190°F. If 
you do not have time to watch milk closely you may wish to use a double boiler. 


How to prevent curdling 


When you cook with milk, it is well to remember that milk, when heated 
with foods that contain acids, tannins (commonly found in many vegetables such 
as aspatagus, stringbeans, peas, or carrots), or salt, may curdle under certain 
conditions. Ways that may help prevent curdling are: 


1. Thicken milk first. 


2. Add other ingredients to milk gradually. 
3. Avoid overheating. 
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Homogenized milk may give different results than nonhomogenized milk 
when used in the cookery of certain products. Recent studies indicate that the 
protein of homogenized milk is more readily coagulated by heat and acid than 
the protein of nonhomogenized milk. This may cause differences in the firm- 
ness and stability of milk desserts made with homogenized milk. 


Approximate substitutions when cooking with milk 


1 cup sweet milk plus 1 tablespoon lemon juice or vinegar 
is equal to 
1 cup soured milk or buttermilk. 


4 cup evaporated milk plus 4 cup water 
is equal to 
1 cup whole milk. 


RECIPES USING MILK 


Plain milk is a popular beverage and one of the easiest ways of getting milk 
into the diet. There are many other uses for milk in cooked and prepared foods. 
Milk adds to the nutritive value of other foods and often contributes to the 
palatability. Use milk in place of water in cooked cereals or when poaching 
eggs. Milk may be used in any course of the meal. The recipes we give you on 
the following pages are ones that use appreciable amounts of milk. 


Milk drinks .. 

Soups .. 
Main dishes and vegetables 
Desserts 
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drinks 


CAFE AU LAIT 
Yield: 1 serving 
1 teaspoon instant coffee 
1 cup milk, whole or skim 
Place the coffee in a container with a tight fitting lid such as a fruit juice 
shaker or pint jar. 
. Add the milk and shake. 
3. Serve in chilled glasses. 


To serve hot: 
Put instant coffee in cups and add hot milk. Garnish with whipped cream. 


MAPLE MILK SHAKE 
Yield: 4 servings 
1 pint vanilla ice cream 1 quart milk 
} cup maple sirup 
1. Add the maple sirup to the ice cream and beat with an egg beater until 
well mixed. 
2. Add the milk and mix in thoroughly. 


To serve hot: 
Heat the milk and maple sirup in a saucepan, stirring briskly. Put the ice 


cream into cups and add the hot mixture. 


Ways to garnish milk drinks 


Whipped cream or marshmallow 
Ice cream or sherbet 
Lemon or orange slices, pineapple chunks 


Mint leaves, melon balls, berries and fruit in season 
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PEACH MILK DRINK 
Yield: 1 serving 
3 tablespoons canned strained peaches 1 cup milk 
1 tablespoon honey 


1. Combine the peaches and honey. 
2. Add the milk. Chill and serve. 


FRUIT DRINK 
Yield: 2 servings 
% cup frozen fruit, Salt 
thawed and mashed 1% cups milk 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1. To the mashed fruit, add the sugar and salt to taste. Stir to dissolve. 
2. Place in a quart jar. Add the milk and shake. 
3. Serve in chilled glasses. 


EGGNOG 
Yield: 5 servings 
4 eggs, well beaten } cup sugar 
§ teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 quart milk Nutmeg 
1. Combine all the ingredients except the nutmeg. Mix well. 
Chill thoroughly. 
Pour into glasses. To garnish, sprinkle with nutmeg. 


When to serve milk drinks 


Breakfast beverage 
Mid-morning or afternoon drink 
Beverage-dessert for lunch 
Television or party refreshment 
Bedtime snack 
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CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 
Yield: 4 servings 


4 slices of bacon 1 teaspoon salt 

6 tablespoons chopped onion } teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons flour 1 bay leaf 

2 cups cooked or canned tomatoes 2 cups cold milk 

1 teaspoon sugar 

1. Cut up the bacon and fry it in a saucepan. Pour off the fat, leaving 2 table- 
spoons in the pan. Add the onion to the bacon fat and cook until soft. 
Add the flour to the bacon fat and onion and mix until smooth. 
Remove the pan from the heat and add the tomatoes all at once. Stir until 
well blended. 
Return the pan to the heat and add the sugar, salt, pepper, and bay leaf. 
Stir the mixture until thickened. Boil 3 minutes. 
Remove the bay leaf. 
Gradually add the hot thickened tomato mixture to the cold milk and cook 
only until hot. Continued cooking may cause curdling. 


What to serve with soups 


Toasted French bread Cheese toast 
Rye bread Toasted croutons 
Melba toast Popcorn 
Bread sticks Hard rolls 
Crisp crackers Potato chips 
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CREAM OF POTATO SOUP 
Yield: 6 servings 


1 medium onion, chopped 4 cup soft bread crumbs 

2 tablespoons butter Dash of pepper 

5 chicken or meat bouillon cubes 2 cups grated raw potatoes 
1 quart milk 


Cook the chopped onion slowly in the butter, 5 minutes; do not brown. 
Dissolve the bouillon cubes in a small amount of milk. 

Add the remaining milk, crumbs, pepper, potatoes, and browned onions. 
Simmer for 30 minutes. 

Serve hot. 


FISH CHOWDER 
Yield: 6 to 8 servings 


} pound halibut or haddock 1} cups diced potato 
1 cup boiling water 3 cups milk 
4 teaspoon salt 14 teaspoons salt 


} pound salt pork } teaspoon pepper 
$ to 1 cup chopped onion } teaspoon celery salt 


2 cups liquid (cooking liquid plus water) 
Clean the fish, put in a saucepan, add boiling water and 4 teaspoon salt. 
Simmer until the fish falls from the bone or flakes easily. Drain. Save the 
cooking liquid to use as part of the liquid in the chowder. 
Cut the salt pork into }-inch cubes and cook in a large skillet until golden 
brown and crisp; remove and drain on absorbent paper. 
Remove all but 2 tablespoons of fat from the skillet, add the onion, and 
cook for 10 minutes; do not brown. 
Add the liquid and the potatoes, and cook until the potatoes are tender. 
Add the cooked fish, milk, and seasoning; simmer for 30 minutes. 
Serve hot, garnished with the cubes of salt pork. 


Garnishes add appeal to soups 


Toasted bread crumbs Minced chives or green onions 
Chopped parsley Grated cheese 


Sieved cooked egg yolk Bits of cooked bacon 
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vegetables 


SWISS CHEESE PIE 


Yield: 4 to 6 servings Temperature: 375°F. 
Pan: 9-inch pie pan, Time: about 40 minutes 
1-qt. casserole, or 
6 custard cups 


Pastry for a 9-inch pie shell 1 teaspoon salt 
6 slices bacon § teaspoon nutmeg 
2 cups coarsely grated or cut Swiss cheese 2 cups milk 
(about 4 pound) 1 tablespoon butter or 
3 eggs margarine, melted 
1 tablespoon flour 


1. Roll out the pastry and place it in a 9-inch pie pan leaving a high edge. 
Omit pastry when a casserole or custard cups are used. 
Cut the bacon slices in half and saute until golden brown. Drain. Place 
in a layer on the pastry and add the grated cheese. 
Combine the eggs, flour, salt, nutmeg, and milk; mix well. 
Place the pie tin on the oven rack. Pour the milk and egg mixture over 
the cheese and bacon. Add the butter. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 375°F., for about 40 minutes or until a knife 
inserted in the center comes out clean. When using a casserole or custard 
cups, set in a baking pan filled with hot water up to the level of the cus- 
tard. 


Variation: 
Omit the bacon and nutmeg. In step No. 2, add % cup of mushroom slices 
to the cheese in the bottom of the pie. 
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CHICKEN BROTH CUSTARD 


Yield: 4 servings Temperature: 400°F. 
Pan: 4 custard cups and a deep baking pan Time: 10 to 12 minutes 


14 cups milk 2 eggs 

2 chicken bouillon cubes 4 cup milk 
Place the custard cups in a deep baking pan. Set in a warm place. 
Scald 14 cups milk with 2 chicken bouillon cubes. Stir until cubes are 
dissolved. 
Beat the eggs slightly. Add } cup cold milk. 
Quickly add all the cold egg-milk mixture to the scalded milk; stir rapidly. 
Pour into the warmed cups. 
Set the baking pan on the oven rack. Fill the pan with boiling water up to 
the level of the custard. 
Bake in a hot oven, 400°F., for 10 to 12 minutes or until a knife comes 
out clean when inserted in the center of the custard. 
Remove the cups from the hot water at once; tongs may be useful. Serve 
hot with Bechamel Sauce with Mushrooms or Tomato Sauce. 


Variation: 
In step No. 2, add 3 cup minced chicken to the hot milk and bouillon cubes. 


Bechamel Sauce with Mushrooms 
Yield: 4 to6 servings 


14 cups chicken stock 4 teaspoon salt 

1 slice onion § teaspoon pepper 

1 slice carrot 3 pound mushrooms 

} bay leaf 2 tablespoons chicken fat or butter 
Sprig of parsley 3 tablespoons flour 

6 peppercorns 1 cup top milk- 


Cook the stock 20 minutes with the onion, carrot, and seasonings. Strain. 
There should be 1 cup. 

Wash and slice the mushrooms. Brown them in the chicken fat or butter. 
Add the flour to the fat and mushrooms. Mix well and gradually add the 
hot stock and milk. Cook over a direct flame, stirring constantly. Boil 
3 minutes. Serve hot. 
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Tomato Sauce 


Yield: 4 servings 


| cup cooked tomatoes 1 piece celery 

1 slice onion 2 tablespoons butter 

2 whole cloves } tablespoon cornstarch 
2 peppercorns } teaspoon salt 


1. Combine the tomatoes, onion, cloves, peppercorns, and celery. Simmer for 
20 minutes and strain. 
Melt the butter; blend in the cornstarch and salt. 
Add the tomato mixture. Boil, stirring constantly, for 3 minutes. Serve hot. 


SCALLOPED POTATOES 


Yield: 4 to 6 servings Temperature: 350°F. 

Pan: 2-quart casserole with lid Time: about 1 hour, 15 minutes 
3 tablespoons butter } teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons flour 2 tablespoons chopped onion 

3 cups milk 6 medium potatoes 

1 teaspoon salt 


1. Melt the butter, add the flour, and stir until smooth. Gradually add the 
milk. Stir over low heat, and cook the sauce until it is thickened and 
boiling. Add the salt, pepper, and onion. 

2. Pare the potatoes; slice thin. Put half the potatoes in a greased 2-quart 
casserole; cover them with half of the sauce. Add the remaining potatoes, 
then the remaining sauce. 

3. Cover and bake in a moderate oven, 350°F., about 45 minutes. Uncover 
and continue baking until the top is browned. 


CABBAGE COOKED IN MILK 


Yield: 6 servings Time: 10 to 15 minutes 
1 small head green cabbage 4 teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 


1. Slice the cabbage and place it in a saucepan. 
2. Add the milk and salt. Cover and place over /Jow heat. Cook slowly until 
the cabbage is tender, yet crisp. 
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BAKED CUSTARD 


Yield: 6 servings Temperature: 400°F. 
Pan: 6 custard cups and a deep baking pan Time: 10 to 12 minutes 
3 cups milk § teaspoon salt 

3 or 4 eggs 1 teaspoon vanilla or 

6 tablespoons sugar § teaspoon nutmeg 

1. Place the custard cups in a deep baking pan. Set in a warm place. 

2. Scald 2} cups of the milk in the top of a double boiler. 

Beat the eggs slightly. Add the sugar, salt, flavoring, and the remaining 4 
cup cold milk. Stir until the sugar is dissolved. 

4. Quickly add all the cold egg-milk mixture to the scalded milk; stir rapidly. 

5. Pour the hot mixture at once into warm custard cups. Set the pan on the 
oven rack. Fill with boiling water up to the level of the custard. 

6. Bake in a hot oven, 400°F., for 10 to 12 minutes or until a knife inserted 
in the center of the custard comes out clean. Remove the cups from the 
hot water at once. 

7. Serve hot or cold. 


Variation of Baked Custard: 


Chill the custard. Just before serving, sprinkle each cup with a mixture of 


brown sugar and shredded almonds. Place under the broiler until the sugar 
bubbles and the almonds are toasted. This must be watched because both sugar 
and almonds burn readily. 


Stirred Custard 
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Follow steps 2 to 4 in Baked Custard recipe. 

Reduce heat so the water in the bottom of the double boiler does not boil. 
Cook, stirring rapidly, until the custard coats a spoon, about 5 minutes. 
Cool immediately and chill. Serve plain, or spoon over fruit or cake. 
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STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN 


Yield: 8 servings 
Pan: 1} quart mold or 8 dessert dishes 


1 cup milk 1 quart fresh strawberries* 
1 tablespoon (1 envelope) gelatin 1 cup heavy cream, chilled 
4 cup sugar 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
3 cup milk 


1. Heat the 1 cup of milk over moderate heat to just below boiling. Stir 
occasionally. 

2. Mix together the gelatin and sugar. Slowly add the hot milk, stirring until 
the gelatin and sugar are dissolved. 

3. Add the } cup of cold milk. Chill the mixture until a soft gel forms. 

4. Slice the strawberries and whip the cream. 

5. Whip the gelatin mixture to a foam. Fold in the strawberries, the whipped 
cream, and the lemon juice. 

6. Spoon the mixture into the mold or into dessert dishes. Chill until firm. 
To unmold, dip the mold into warm water for about 1 minute. 

* Or use 1 package of frozen strawberries, thawed and drained. 


LEMON MILK SHERBET 
Yield: 4 to 6 servings 


1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 1 cup sugar 

4 cup lemon juice 2 cups top milk 

1. Add the lemon rind and juice to the sugar and stir until dissolved. 

2. Add the milk and combine well. The milk may curdle but the frozen pro- 
duct will be smooth. 

3. Pour the mixture into the freezer can. Do not fill more than two-thirds 
full to allow for an increase in volume during freezing. 

4. Fill the space between the can and the pail with alternate layers of crushed 
ice and salt. Use one part of salt to four parts of crushed ice. Then add 
cold water until it overflows; additional ice and water may be needed. 

5. Turn the freezer crank slowly at first, faster as it becomes harder to turn. 

6. When the sherbet is frozen, remove the dasher. Pack more ice and salt in 
the space between the freezer can and pail and allow the frozen product to 
stand undisturbed to harden. 
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